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with even greater pageantry of power was for the
Eastern. " While its Sultan reigned in the palace
of the Caesars by the shores of the Bosphorus, his
viceroys gave law in the halls of the Caliphs at
Bagdad in the east, or collected tribute beneath the
shadow of Atlas in the west. From Aden in the
south, his banners emblazoned with the cross scimitars
were unfurled to the Indian sea; and at Buda in the
north his pashas quaffed their sherbet in the libraries
and the galleries of the poet-king, Matthias. The
Shah of Persia, the chief of the Holy Roman Empire,
and the proud republics of Genoa and Venice were
reckoned among the vassals whose tribute swelled
his annual revenue." 1 The observer who looks to
moral conduct as one of the forces of empire must have
admitted that Turk and Spaniard were distinguished
in private life by intense religious conviction, by
loyalty to the chief of the State, by a temperate
habit of life, such as monasteries profess and the
service of arms exacts, and by scrupulous fidelity to
their word once given. Their vices were those of
soldiers in every age, lawlessness to all but their
own chiefs, a cynical licentiousness and ferocity;
drawbacks no -doubt to a perfect character, but not
very much in excess of what was held to be permis-
sible at the time. With all these elements of strength,
the Spaniard and Turk were justly regarded as a
menace to the existence of other nations. Luther
spoke of the Turk as the personified wrath of God,2
and modern criticism declares that the Turk saved
Europe by curbing the power of Spain.3 No one

1  Stirling-Maxwell's Don John of Austria, vol. i. pp. 289, 290.

2  Luther's Tisch-Reden, Band iv. S. 656.

3  Michelet's His-toire de France^ Reform e, chap. xv.